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Vue New Year.---We conform to the long 
established usage of uoting the transition from the 
old to the new year. The custom is not onjy na- 
tural, but sulutaty. We wish. that all the estab- 
lished usages of civilized society were as well 
founded and as usefully exercised as this. 

The effect of the general expression of kind 
feelings and good wishes peculiar to this season, 
can hardly be other than salutary, by creating, 
in some degree, those feelings in our hearts. .The 
, custom also uf adjusting our accounts with each 





other, and of ascertaining our gain or loss the past 
year, by: our avocations, is an excellent one, and 
oughit to be closely adhered to. 

We tender to our subscribers and customers the 
compliments of the season, and renew our pro- 
mise still to do them all the good we can, and 
the least possible harm. 
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Gama Grass.—We lay before our readers thi# 
af week a letter on this subject from one of the ear- 
its ta 
he 


ab. 





liest and most zealous cultivators of it... In.a pri- 

B vate letter accompanying his communication, the 
F writer says :— 

“Viewing” the Gama grass as an adopted child 
of mine, I feel a consequent partiality, and have 
made, 8. number of experiments: in the mode of 
planting ‘toascertainits rea? value—the enclosed 
is theresult Of one With which I confess myself 
4 entiied, sind I think it, goes, far.to. settle that 
poitt... Nextayear, whenitwill-have filled the 
g und with” its‘rodts, I shall add the steelyard, 
v revery cutting of ‘two-acres—In* yours, 
Was.m much gratified to find you» had 
tesorry ‘it’stood s0 thick—The- best 
iting in the: sted bed-i8'to. drill the) 

inches apart, rows, “Wo -leet—The. 
take, up the-bunchesyand divide them 
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——_ 
By_all means keep it cut every month, adthis is is 
found to, increase the roots. This grass ought to 
be set out. at:farthest the second spring, but.may 
be taken up like the sweet. potatoe’slip’ and set 
out the first year when the plants are, 6..inches 
high. 
‘When Thave a sufficiency of seed.I adopt the 
last plan, but if anxious to propagate and have not 
plenty of seed, & take the (first—The enclosed 
paper gives the detail. have generally planted 
in adry soil, but have succeeded admirably in a 
bog. The roots you obtained. could..not~-have 
been judiciously packed up—few understand this 
operation—TI never fail by putting the roots in a 
clay retentive of moisture, aud pack up in our 
moss, first sprinkling with water, 

I regret extremely that your request as regards 
seed came too late. The seed drops generally in 
all July, but the next season, you may count on 
me. You cannot form any idea of the increased’ 
and increasing call for this seed from every part 
of the union.” 





i 


New-York, Dec. 20th, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 

The pedigrees furnished you by Mr. Grieve,* 
are carefully taken by him from my cattle book, 
and are therefore to be relied upon as coming 
from me. Yours, respectfully, 


[*See page 249.] Davin Hosack. 





| New AGRICULTURAL Parper—We have re- 
caivied “No. 1, vol. 1,” of the Tennessee Far- 
MER, printed at Jonesborough, Tenn. by Thomas 
Emmerson, Esq. It is a neat octavo of 16 pages, 
to be issued monthly at $1ayear. Itisa good 
omen, that the press is becoming more and more 
used for the benefit of the first of human inter- 
ests—Agriculture. We heartily wish the editor 
jpuccess in his praiseworthy undertaking. 





Ono Tosacco.---The Baltimore American has’ 
the following remark, in regard to. the assorting 
and ‘packing of Ohio Tobacco. We hope those 
interested will take a hint ina matter which’ so 
much concerns: them. 

.» .4 We have been requested sista for the infor-, 
}mation’ of the growesPOCONtd Tae tbat great 
‘cotnplaitits ate Constanifly 


thénnerin-which their Tobacco is sent to mar- 


made in relation to the] be 


Ma of o radian yellow, w jich ‘are 
criminately acid” in the ‘ee 

Upon. being openéd for inspection, a- fair 
cannot be drawn, and when"offered iit a eee - 
narket,, the article js w6ftti Bit Tittle more 


fis aiid that about nine tenths of thegWhole: 
lityssent to market’ is thus mixed. y Planters, by, 
bestowing imore attention to’ the, SI 
made. ‘would’ find their interest grea y: 
as their Tobacco would bring better’ pric . 
meet with a more ready-sale.?: “uy SP" ei 
We-will néxt wéek publish an. excellent: -article- * 
on this subject, and we invite the: Editors, of Ohio. ... 
to copy it for the benefit of ribers. 


(Ed.” rm. &. Gard. 3 


— 





THe Markers.---The ground is opvered arith ne 
snow, to agreat dépth for'this élimut®, though our ., ; 
harbor continues open, and our,tow-boat is: téady ~ 
on a moment’s warning ‘to pitch batile withJack - 
Frost, should-he offer to- set~his *séall — our 

Trade is 3 by the weather, each ine rH 
deed for articles connected with»sleigh" riding?" ~ 
which arejastnow in great request, and é@mmand 
high prices. Our Price Current must be consid-. 
ered as rather a nominal affair for the present. 


river. 





Sucar From Beets.—The manufacture of su- 
gar from beets, which Napoleon endeavored to 
introduce generally into France, has grown lately 
into great importance. Millions of pounds of su- 
gar are thus made. The principal cause of thes sal 
extension of this manufacture is the disco To 
the great benefits to agriculture connected With it” 
Afjer the sugar has been extracted, there remains 
so nutricious a pulp, that in two months, without: . 7 
the employment of any otherfood,a@ great num- 
ber of cattle may be fed upon it. ‘The French 
Colonists, itis said, are becoming alatmed, at she” ~ 
progress of this new branch of industry...» © > 
be oe oe aati oe 

Mode of meermsition Wav from honey “comb. 

Have on the fire an open vessel of boiling watery...» 
and standing” by the fire an,opem vess@ly of cold 
water; put the comb close, ie in ya Puiven ae A 

.into the boiling watery @ 

down’ with: a stick ort large giants. spoon ; “the, or 


> 





wax will.comé throéigh the bag, and swim omt 
top of the water :.skim( i Of and: ya it in 
vessel of coldaratante by-rep 

Tee tata) it 









any convaaiont ies for sale. 








-this course I should take next spring. 
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of > [Bor the Farmer and Gargener.] . 
a “ 4 mong a number of experiments made, and 
= . making, by myself, and throigh the: aid of kind 
e * friends, disposed to second mY intentionssfor the 


4 ‘Ss ‘ascertaining'the mode of cultivating 
SS sGama-Grass, best calculated to bring that 
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is. ged the highest perfection, Lhave now suf- 
a ciently ascertained the result of the following, to 
z_ "feel justified in givitig it to those who are cultiva- 
ting that.grass. : 

-_ do ring of 1830, 1 planted out a seed bed, 

A rows 18 inches wide, 12 from plant to 
plant—they came up, and grew off well.—Early 

the following spring, J took up the plants, divided 

“ set out, preparing the ground previous- 
he ‘ollows :—The soil a grey sandy land, on a 


loam! }. Clay—T he top soil six to nine 
es, weasy, and sometimes inclining to 
ge black—The land: had been two years in corn and 
, and was well set with crab grass—had made 
mly three crops—The last year the pea vines, 
d grass, were Permitted to rest entirely on the 
soil—About the first of October, the land got a 

d dressing of compost manure, stable dung, 
_and cow pen with swamp mud. The cattle had 
been well littered with oak-leaves, and rye-strav, 
and the manure was literally Jong manure, in mak 
ging which, not a particle of the liquor, or urine 

was Suffered to be lost. This manuring was 

ploughed under in imitation of trench ploughing 

—one plough (bar shear,) following another of 
"the same, but smaller—which effectually turned 

_grass and pea vines under at least fifteen inches 

—on the top, rye was harrowed in, going with 

the furr@w—previous to sowing the rye, the 
—. . god Ww ressed with rotten limestone, a species 

_* t abounds in this section of country, and 
which had become pulverized by the preceding 
winter's frost and rain. 

The rye came up, and grew off well—uncom- 
monly rank, and furnished a fine mass of food for 
calves, and hogs, until the last of February, when 

apalll were taken off. By the first of April it was 
“rank again. On the 2d, another top dressing of 
..the compost, but in a state of more perfect decay, 
: “was applied, and well turned under with a small 
-Freeborn plough—harrowing with the furrow— 
“The gfound was now carefully laid off in drills, at 
two feet, and the plants placed in them, at the 
‘same distance. 

During the year it grew well—the following 
year it “shot ahead,” and this season, it is “out of 
sight,” of any I have been able to raise, or have 
seen raised by the many gentlemen to whom I 
distributed seed. Every cutting since the first of 
ty, (and that one averaged three feet,) has ex- 
pd forty five inches in length. It was pre- 
from "seeding, for the purpose of ascertain- 

duction. After the cutting in May, rot- 
“fen cotton seed was strewed over the ground— 

and which was worked in amongst the roots, 


:s and 

ut anc ? 5 vite t. . od . 

oe r the ground received a loosening.amongst the 
¥ pal afte da 











































r that first cuttiig. The season has 
highly favorable. The cutting took place 
Tag rst day of each month, commencing witti 


five, cattings \He¥e “been ‘made— the 





‘found less than five pounds, and many fifteen, and 


fed away, green, to working exén2ho ses, 
and’mules—eut up~in a patent cuttings box, and 
mixed ‘with about one fourth. of oats straw, (not 
threshed) a sprinkling of meal was added, ‘Say 
one pint tin cup full to each animal twice perday. 
Att each cutting, a number of the smallest bunches 
were weighed, and also of the largest-—None 


some sixieen and seventeen— A fair average, I am 
satisfied would be, eight pounds per plant, at 
each cuiling—and seven cuttings in the season— 
In the mode of planting to which the extraordin- 
ary luxuriance was owing, [| was governed by a 
knowledge of the singular depih, to which this 
plant extends its roots into the earth. 

Believing that a deep soil by nature, or made 
so by art, was alone calculated to show the Jest 
production of this plant, 1 have been anxions to 
see the result, under favorable seasons, and con- 
fess myself now satisfied. 

From each cutting, | made a small stack of hay, 
cutting after the dew wasgoff, and mixing, alter- 
nate thin layers of grass, and oats siraw, with a 
sprinkling of ground alum salt,on each layer of 
grass.---Jt cured well. : 

A few handfulls of each cutting were cured, a- 
lone, in the sun—that cut in May, gave fourteen 
pounds of grass—sivx pounds of hay—each cut- 
ting gaining in result. AGRICOLA. 

Alabama, Oct. 4th, 1934. 





GREAT SCALDING AND LOSS OF LIFE—HorRID 
BUTCHERY. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot has 

written a most sanguinary letter from Cincinnati, 

describing the manner in which hogs are “used 


up” in that celebrated capital. Some of the state- 


ments would, in our opinion, better become a 
“fish story” than the subject concerning which 
they are made, but we shall, nevertheless, re-tail 
them for the amusement if not for the information 
of our readers. He tells us that— 


“Cincinnati is the greatest “Pork market,” in 
the known world. The number of hogs slaught- 
ered annually, and the perfection and science to 
which the art of “hog-killing” has been brought, 
is indeed astonishing. The business of bufcher- 
ing, is carried on distinct from that of packing, 
and by different persons. The most extensive es- 
tablishment of the kind,is the one on Deer Creek, 
owned and conducted by Mr. John W. Coleman. 
At this place, last year, 100,864 hogs were slaught- 
ered. There are four houses situated at different 
points on the ground occupied, which is a lot of 
eight acres—the ground is divided into pens some 
40 or 50 in number, where the hogs of each own- 
er are put by themselves preparatory to the mas- 
sacre. About 40 men are employed in each 
house, and each has his separate and allotted du- 
ty to perform, and receive on an average about 
$125 per day. Each house has two scalding 
tvbs, one at each end, so that the work of ‘death 
and destruction’ goes:on double in each building. 
At each end of the house ,is. a small..pen, into 
which they crowd 40 or/50 hogs, or as many as, 





a 


-very,enterprizing, have a high reputa' 





can possibly be got 'in—then» walks in on,their 
backs, the dark and bloody:executioner,: holding 


* 








in his hand-a large’sledge hammer,awith: whi 
he,‘ deals death’ to the unoffending victims—afier 
which they are dragged inside the houge, § 
passed into the throat, “and after bleeding g fap 
seconds, thrown into a kettle of hot’ water fy , 
thenee to a block, where the bristles are sepagaa _ 
off with iron scrapers, made expressly for” the 
purpose—then strung, up by their hind fees gn 
dressed—-thence removed to another room, Wher 
they remain ‘to cool’ until morning, and then i 
ken on wagons to the packing houses. It ig by 
a little over one minute from the time the ‘e 
tioner enters the pen and knocks the hog dovwng| 
he is strung up and dressed. The bleg 
scalding, scraping, stringing up, and inside dre 
ing, is all accomplished in about a minute. “Phig 
will be thought marvellous, but it is no mop 
strange than true. I have frequently williigsse 
with astonishment the operation. ; 


te 








At one ¢ 

Coleman’s slaughter-houses, he has a i 
opens, removes the offal, and completes the dregs. 
ing of three hogs in a minute—to this man (Who 
is a sort of king among the hog-killers) he pays 
two dollars and fifty cents per day. me} 

They can slaughter at each of the houses, and 
have them completely dressed and strung up, (pre- 
paratory to removal in the morning to the patk- 
iug houses,) six hundred and fifty in a day, which 
is altogether, at this one establishment, toentysi 






























hundred—and this done from day-light in te 
morning till dark, say at this time, about eleven 
hours, allowing 30 minutes for dinner. Mr, Cole. 
man informed me, that he has already killed this 
fall between 50 and 60 thousand, and has been 
at work but 3 or 4 weeks; the only pay he re 
ceives is the oflal, consisting of rough fat,’s 
grease and bristles ;_ this is generally worth, nett 
20 to 25 cents eachhog. It is supposed wh 
ed at this business last season (and the g 
lasts but about three months) some 15 or 20,000 
dollars. The whole number of hogs killed Test 
year, in the city and vicinity, is ascertained tobe 
a little rising one hundred and twenty-three thow 
and. Deer Creek is a stream running into the 
Ohio river on the eastern suburb of the city} 
bout half a mile up this stream, these slaughter 
héuses of Mr. Coleman are situated, and during 
the whole ‘hog season,’ this stream, from the hou» 
es to the river, is running blood, and generally 
goes by the name of ‘bloody river.’ e 
Others are engaged in the slaughtering busines, 
but not on so large a scale as Mr. Colgmah, Who 
is, what Yankees call, a ‘smart? man... 
From the slaughter houses, the hogs are’ et 
veyed in large wagons, that hold from 25 to.49 
the various packing houses, which are situated 
almost every part of the city, nd there weighed 
cut up, packed, &c. The purchasers pay 
them as per the weight, after being | 
These packing houses are upon the most.ex 
sive scale. The capital employed every yea @ 
the ‘hog business,’ is immense, probably” 
two millions of dollars. One of the me 
sive packing houses in the city, is owned 
conducted by Miller & Lee; their buildin 
brick, three siories;high, 120 feet long, | 
with outbuildings, sheds, &c. that cover 10 
Lknow,,an acre of ground, These men 
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superior Hams ; their ‘sugar hams’ are salll-to,be 
5 good as any cured injany part of the Union. 
ere dre other ‘Pork Houses’ equally large, and 
on as extensive scale. Atone of these they can 
ack and have ready for § 
and fifiy barrels of pork*in one day, and | am 
informed, upon a pinch, three hundred Barrels 
could be turned .out, and that with thirty men in 
about fourteen or fifteen hours. Itis, indeed, as- 
tonishing, the rapidity with which they put a hog 
out of sight, when they once get fair hold of him. 
*Asat the slaughter houses, a perfect system is 
kept up, every man has his allotted duty to per- 
form, and there is consequently no interference 
with each other ; every thing goes on ‘like clock 
work,’ when the hogs are received, they are first 
wo, by the weigher, then passed to the 
“blocking men,” who place them on the several 
blocks, (two are gencrally used) when they are 
received by the “Cutters,” and are very quickly 
despatched ; the various qualities separated and 
thrown into their respective places. One man 
weighs for the barrels, (200 pounds,) and throws 
ihe meat into the “sult box,” from which the 
“Packer” réteives it, and when the barrel is pack- 
“ed is turned over to the “Cooper,” who heads it ; 
it is then bored, filled with a strong brine, plug- 
yged, branded, and ready for shipment. Fifty 
pounds of Turks Island, or other coarse salt, is 
allowed to each barrel of pork. 
The Lard is cut into small pieces before going 
“into the kettles ; the leaf lard goes into one kettle, 
and the rough lard into another; there are gene- 
rally eight or ten men employed in the lard de- 
partment, when an average of two hundred kegs, 
or about nine thousand pounds are turned out dai- 


A large quantity of “bulk meat,” is generally 
produced, this is from small hogs, too light for 
prime pork. The hams are smoked and general- 
ly.canvassed before shipping ‘They are, howe- 
ver, very unlike a lot of Kentucky canvassed 
hams, sold a few years since at Port Gibson, 
which on examination, after the seller had gone, 
were found to be of wood, instead of “hog meat.” 
Better hams cannot be procured than those smo- 
fed in Cincinnati ‘The hams cured by Miller & 
Lee, W. Hartshorne, W. M. Walker, William Ir- 

Win, and in fact, by all our “Pork makers,” can 

aarely be equalled in quality. Technical names 

are used in. Pork Houses as well as in most 
branches of business. The following are a few 
w Mthem: “Blockers up,” “Cutters,” “Briners,” 
,, *Keitle Tenders,’ “Choppers,? “Lard Trim- 
pmers,” “Ham, Trimmers,” “Bulkers,” “Lard 
» Drawers,” “Packers,” “Coopers,” “Weighers,” 
iy. &e. &e. 
.»,1.am informed, the largest quantity of Pork 
! res last year, by one house, was Burdsell and 
jjooavis, for the Messrs. Winchesters of Boston, the 


* 


/_.pumber of barrels being between 5 and 6000. No 


one establishment will pack as much this year. 
any of our merchants are engaged largely in the 

ing business, at various points in the vicinity 
the city,—At Rossville, Hamilton, Middletown, 
awrenceburgh, &c. It is estimated that the 
ntity of Pork exported last year, from Cincin- 
‘i apt which includes that packed in the above 

~ “towns, fell very little short of 45,000 -barrels, a- 
bout 85,000 kegs of Lard, 270,000 Hams, besides 


ipment two hundged}in the city, about 26 or 27 pork houses, and they 





Shoulders$-Sides, bulk meat, &c. One of our'en- 
ceepristes citizens alone purchased, J am told, last 
year, 35,000 kegs of Lard, and fortunately it .pro- 
veda profitable investment. There are altogether 


now employ about 10 to4200 men, at an average 
of a*dollar per day. At the commencemont of the: 
season Hogs appeared plenty, and were purehas- 
ed at a fraction lower than last year, say*$3_ per 
hundred for those averaging 280 pounds, 4 am 
informed that they are now becoming more scarce, 
and that the price is advancing. There will.not be 
so many packed this year as last. Some that were 
engaged in it last year, lost more or less money, 
owing to the distress in the country, and the im- 
possibility of effecting sales at fair prices; so that 
there are. probably, not as many engaged in the 
business as formerly. Money now being more 
plenty than last year, and a general demand ex- 
isting for the afticle, ready sales at fair prices will 
be made. ‘The demand now in this market for 
Pork and Lard is good, and a gradual advance in 
price has and will continue to take place. Most 
of our pork packers are men of wealth, and 
can consequently “hold on,” there will be no ne- 
cessity of forcing sales. However, they cannot 
pack enough before the season closes to supply 
the demand, which is much increased by many of 
the army contractors being in the market, and 
wishing to purchase to fill their contracts.” 





{From the Political Arena. ] 
[ Communicated.] 

The members of the Agricultural Society of 
Fredericksburg commemorated their 16th Anni- 
versary on Thursday and Friday last; on which 
occasion they had a Show and Fair, much super- 
ior to any but one, that they have ever had be- 
fore; for although the number of Animals ex- 
hibited fell short of that brought forward at one or 
two of their first exhibitions, they were generally 
of far better quality. This remark applies parti- 
cularly to the Stallions, Colts and Bulls—the pre- 
mium Animal in each of these cases being uncom- 
monly fine; which circumstance warrants the be- 
lief that the effort to improve the breeds of our 
horses and cattle are now much more zealous, as 
well as more judiciously directed than formerly. 

This last meeting was also distinguished, not 
only by a much fuller attendance of old members 
than for several Anniversaries past; but by the ac- 
cession of twenty new ones, most of whom are 
practical Agriculturalists. Such increase. of 
strength in members, as well as of zeal in those 
long attached to the society, affords strong evi- 
dence, not only that the Society itself, by its vigor- 
ous continuance, will wipe away the old reproach, 
that Virginians can never persevere in any good 
work : but that the spirit of improvement in every 
branch of husbandry is now actively at work in 
a very large portion of the ancient dominion ; 
and that the most beneficial result may. be. antici- 
pated from it future operations. This society, it 
is believed is not only the oldest in Virginia, but 
the only one that has been kept up from its first es- 
tablishment to the present day ; and there is every. 
reason to hope, from present ces, that its 
members, (to borrow a sailor’s phrase,) “will nev- 
er give up the ship.” . 






ladies—did’ not ext bttks 
tic Manufaéture as usual; 
gratefally’ pay ai them’ to” 




















were exhibited qfforded= very: _ specime 
of.what their industry, skill, and ingenuity cg 
ccomplish, whenever. they . choose togexert them 
We have great rallies upon their aid d sho ud 
seriously lament any infermission of. their pre- 
vious co-operation in the effort to interest’ thi 
public in” our exhibitions, _IJf they desert us. 
from any faulton our party we"shall- deserve 
that may happen to us in consequence of this 4 
sertion. ot 
Among the curiositi¢s exhibited at the } 
were twenty-five stalks of corn, with thei 


































ing a fraction over five ears to the stalk. 
corn was raised on high land by Mr. G. 
one of the members, and probably th 


riety recommended by the, President... It is 
ed in Spottsylvania, Alsop’s c m the 
of the farmer who first brought it into no 


Another member stated that he had cultiva 
same kind on low land, and that he was confident 
he could gather a greater number of ears from thi 
same number of stalks. is Nina Tits, 

The other.curiosity was some seed having ex- 
actly the same appearance with that of the Gama- 
Grass, and believed by those who. saw it to be 
identical. It was found by Mr. Jno. Dickinson, 
—another member of the society, in some low ¥ 
land, upon his. farm on the Rappahannock, in 
Caroline County, about. 16 . miles below Fred- 
ericksburg; and was gathered from 2 bunches of 
grass which, (as he stated,) resemble the gama-it 
grass in every respect. 4 

These two circumstances are not of much‘mo- * 
ment in.themselves; but they add e mass of 
such facts, as it is one of the purposes of Agricul- 
tural Societies to collect, and to disseminate; and * © 
therefore they are offered for publication in your 
useful Journal. * . 


The introduction and general extension of the 
Lyceum System is destimed to produce more 
benefical results to our country than any other of 
the many improvementsof this enterprising age, was 
the opinion of the late Mr. Grimke, who ‘united 
in a rare degree the highest endowments of i 
lect with a pure and zealous philanthropy, an 
industry that never tired in the pursuit and | 
sion of knowledge, and, whose, untimely < 
was a national calamity. Nor can such an 0 
ion be regarded as extravigant, when it is 
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that the design and tendency of this sy to 
bring every child in the nation, within thé of : 
instruction. Win oe 


sole 8 


Weare glad to learn that, the. el re 
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Lyceum, only recently _ estgblishe |, is r 
most successful progress, tow he accompli 

ment of its high, purpose—which. is, besides ex- 
tending the,blessings of education to every child 
in the city, to, create and keep alive in the’é 
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provement, by thedi usion ‘of Knowled nC >. ‘ 











promotion of Christian benevol Sr 


_ Mr, Buckingham. estimated 














We regret to add, that our good friends—the| 
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RES ON te age 
thé’ University of SEoniton by Mr. 
Youatt—Lecture VIII. ; 

ANDERS CbNHEN Ue. * P 


Membrgne of the. Nose the Pri- 

eat oj Paks —There can be.no doubt.J 

Gentlemen, of the conclusion to which we 

‘arrive, thatthe primary seat of glanders is 

ining wen lry of the nose. - A discharge 

) the at which causes the disease 

5 Suspected, which attends it through 

of its course, and accompanies it at 

‘termination. . It is inflammation of the 

y membrane, recoguised by that which is 

jiest and invariable symptom of inflamma- 

§ mucous surface, increased secretion— 

j ti in character as well as quantity, 

ming crimonions, malignant. J will 
ieee 

et enter into the controversy whether it be a 

ific inflammation—one that is not governed 

by common laws—or whether the malignant and 

ious chara which it speedily assumes 

May be traced tO the extreme vascularity and 

“seagtilty of the membrane, and. the absuri and 

fous irritation to which it is so munch exposed. 

Progress of the Inflammation.--It is in- 

tion, whether specific or common, of ‘the 

membrane—possibly for months, and 

. for ‘years, confined to that membrane, and 

1 to a-portion of it—the health and the use- 


ess, of the affimal not in the slightest degree 
Then, from some unknown cause, not 
w but an intenser action is set up, the inflam- 
more speedily runs its course, and the 


; id on Miner sit ulcerated, and the ulcerations 


on @ither side, down the septum, and along 
pharynx, the larynx, and the treachea. The 
ation spreads through the medium of the ab- 
the superficial absorbents first. The 
secretion is of so acrimonious a_ nature, that the 
= tea the which it passes take on inflamma- 
and the virus accumulating about the valves 
; _absorbents, the inflammation runs highet 
y"and ulceration: speedily follows, and as- 
é8 tliat peculiar chancrous form which charac- 
3 ‘inflammation of these vessels. 
erve these specimens ; see, running along 
eof the main t-unk of the absorbents of 
rane of the septum, or radiating from it, 
‘ahd separate ulcerations, and mark 
ed line which connects one with another. 
éificreased secretion does not empoison, 
Wen' excoriate, the membrane, nor does it pro- 
SHHy constitutional affection while the mem- 
ne remains sound; but, ulceration having once 
enced the disease is propagated from part to 
und re_or less rapidity, through. the 
ri “ato absorbents, and the whole. frame 
This more general and con- 
ection we term farcy.. When-the 
e respiratory organs alone are 
pate it glanders.. ... » 
 Prinary Set of Disease.— 


mentioned in. 
swere-suffered to run the 
bsounds 


| ast lecture, sad. vehitchs he 
vourse,, the lungs were 
In the Majority of cases the inflammation 


‘for digorganisation was confined to the lung core 


responding with the nostril whenee, the discharge 

dproceeded. W henlthe lungs do seem to par- 
ticipate in the disease, they are comparatively but 
slightly affected. ‘There are miliary tubercles, 
but with nly slight congestion, and no ulcera- 
tion. Where*vomice aré fo:nd, peripneumony 
had preceded or accompanied glanders, and was 
excited by other causes. In latent or invidious 
glanders there is no poison in the blood, no un- 
healthy state of the system; every function, is 
fully and perfectly discharged. Absorption of the 
fluid discharged from the ulcer must precede the 
constitutional affection. 

| have described the process from inflamma- 
tion to ulceration, and from that ta the empoison- 
ment of the system, as often exceedingly slow ; 
but, as in the other constititional affections pro- 
duced through the means of the absorbents, it is 
sometimes quickened almost beyond belief. If 
the exciting cause of inflammation in the mem- 
branes, has more than usual power, or, from de- 
bility or previous irritability, the membrane is 
predisposed easily and violently to take on in- 
flammatogy action, the disease will run its course 
in four-did-twenty hours; but the same appear- 
ances are presented, the same process is clearly 
marked ; the ulcers follow the direction of the ab- 
sorbents along the septum, and along the mem- 
brane generally, and along the treachea to the 
lungs. It is the same disease, but differing only, 
yet sometimes strangely differing, in the intensity 
and rapidity of propagation. 

M. Dujuy’s notion of Glanders.—M. Dupuy, 
and after him many of the French veterinarians, 
entertain a curious notion of the nature of glan- 
ders. He calls it “a tuberculous disease.” He 
supposes that innumerable small, firm, grey, bo- 
dies, miliary tubercles, are formed on the upper 
part of the septum, or in some of the sinuses, 
particularly the frontal ones. That for a certain 
period of time they remain unchanged, and dur- 
ing that time do not in the’ slightest degree inter- 
fere with the health of the animal; nor are there 
any means of ascertaining their existence, except 
that by their presence as foreign bodies they so 
far irritate the membrane on which they grow, as 
to cause a somewhat increased secretion from 
that portion of the membrane. They continue in 
this state an indefinite period of time. He thinks 
that he has traced their existence for five or six 
successive years. At length from some unknown 
cause they become disorganised ; they soften and 
ulcerate, and theh we have the chancre of glan- 
ders. These chancres sometimes penetrate 
through the perichondrium and the cartilage, the 
periosteum and the bone ; they discharge a poison- 
ous fluid, a portion of which is absorbed ; then the 
whole frame becomes affected, and the disease 
may be communicated to others. 

This theory is very ingenious, but it is deficient 
in proof. fem not aware of any English, veter- 
imarian who has detected these tubercles ; and of 
one Tam certain, that if they exist, ‘the dis- 





ease is. mang grated nS before they disorganise. 
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“Now then, Gentlemet, eS 
pause for awhile. We ‘are “afrived af 
whence we can command much of thest® 
haveyyet to travel. Let us look around us ‘ 
part somewhat retracipur steps. Glande ms 
flammation of the Schpeiderian membrang, 
ly local fora while, and often for a long ¥ 
and during its insidious state, and even whit 
discharge becomes gluey. and somé ae | 
chaneres have ippeared, the horse’ is appar 
well. There ‘are: hundreds of glandeved § 
about the country with nota sick horse : 
them. Do not listen to the accounts w hich ye ou 
hear of the glancdered horse being nece: 
more or less out of conditionjor that some. 
tion fromvhealth is necessary to his recci 
infections of glanders. Do not puzzle yourselies | 
with the distinction between “healthy an@ dpe 
healthy disease,” a strange connexion of 
and as unintelligible as many parts of an 6th 
wise valuable work on glanders. Quit fe A 
gerous yet often fascinating regions of theory, 
look beyond the walls of an infirmary, where 
ease alone is found and lives. Goljiito prac 
examine the stables of the farmer and the post 
master and the waggon proprietor, and more pattie 


cularly the miserable huts that shelter the bagg 
horse. These are the very domain of slant 
and many an iahabitant yields to its influente, 
When the disease has developed itself in clits 
chancrons malignancy and power, we see He 
and more than enough, of its ravages ; but, ere it, 
throws off the mask, although it is in full possés 
sion of its victim, where do we find homie i 
hardy, so healthy, so capable not only of ordin 
but of*cruel exertion? I cannot say that glande 
like the rot, improves the cendition, but lam 
that often, and for a long while,—for months* 
even for vears,—it does no injury to the gener 
health. The inflammation is purely local, and 
only recognised by that invariable accompanimeg 
of inflammation,—increased secretion. . Althou 
that secretion is poisonous, and its neighbours f 
victims to it, it affects not the animal whente 
carce. But this continued inflammation atlen 
tells, or other circumstances increase its pow 
and its effect, and the ‘vitality of the tissue ig 
troyed, and suppuration succeeds ; but not the 
a healthy character—not that which is conti 
with reproduction,—it is malignant and de: 
tive from the beginning ; but soon another. pr 
commences, salutary or destructive, acce 
to circumstances. There are absorbents onvev@r 
surface ; they are found on the surface o rd 
chaneres which are beginning salepen 5 and 
take up the fluid which is secretéd from 
cers, and they soon feel its poisonous influem 
The absorbents become inflamed and tumidy ai 
where the virus rests as it were, namely, at 
valves, destruction_of the part ensues, and 
chancres spread in every direction. "iam 
Some portion of the venom passes on, 
carried into the circulation, and mixes 
blood, and vitiates the blood. The exper 
by. Professor Coleman, of the’ transfusion’ 
portion of the blood of a glandered horse nt 
healthy. ass, -and- the ,tranefusion of bate. 
with it, was satisfactory on this ee! 





Then comes the constitutiona 



















sha Wegikaboot and those most’ 
thie sa gabe! a first. yield. Chantres| 
d dowif’ the phatyyx and ‘the larynx, and 
ally the ulcers spread over the frame. The 
‘igctimonions fluid, > mings with the bloodevery- 
ee begins everywhere to attack that tissue 
which is most susceptible of its influence, name- 

, the internal lining membrane of the absorb 
idlite ; and-in the most distant parts of the frame 
~ (the hinder extremities are a favourite situation) 
sabsorbents become corded, and tumours ap- 
rin the situation of the na i and ulcerations 
sfensue. First, the superficial lymphatics are af- 
fected ; then the deeper-seated become involved : 
4 Mreavbole frame is empoisoned ; farcy is establish- 
. § its most horrible form, and death speedily 


the scene. 
CAUSE OF GLANDERS. 
What is the cause of this dreadful malady ? Al- 
though it may by-and-by prove that we are pow- 
dpless as to the removal of the disease, yet if we 
¢an trace its cause and its manner of action, we 
may. lo something in the way of prevention at 
least. We have been able to accomplish much 
<i¢ this way Glanders does not commit one-tenth 
of the ravages it did thirty or farty years 
ago, and it is now only found, as a frequerit and 
prevalent disease, where neglect. and filth, and 
want of ventilation exist. 
The Characler and Office of the Schneiderian 
Membrane.—Its seat is the Schneiderian mem- 
brane; a highly vascular onc—a tissue of blood- 
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3 veasels—a membrane possessed of exquisite sen- 
L 

es sibility, spe* fic and common, and these mingling 

80. together for the perfection of each,—thus vascu- 


Jar and-sensitive, placed as a guard to the lungs; 
@overirg within and withopt those convoluted bo- 
¢ dies Which,in a manner, fill the whole of the nasal 
cavity, and everwhere expose its mucous surface ; 
intércepting every deleterious substance, and even 
. Comparatively few particles penetrate to 
the pharynx, or if they do, the sentinel has given 
Warning, and other air-passages take up the action. 
Thetime glottidis refuse to admit, or the muscles 
Of feSpiration unite to expel, the intruder. Little 
beside pure atmospheric air is destined to reach 
thé lungs, or if the animal is destroyed by some 
deleterious gas, he dies more from the want of 
that oxygen which is necessary to the continuance 
of respiration, than from the actual stimulant or 
mente effects of the inspired air. 
eTheSchneiderian membrane is the guard of 
e lungs, and it arrests every intruder. No part 
frame has a more important function to per- 
no part is.endowed with great sensibility. 
) part is aes to so much injury. . The 
hig of air which are continually traversing it; 
ind” extraneous bodies. which are -im- 
g upon it; the pungent and poisonous vap- 
which afe éoming so incessantly in contact 
pit; all are sources of irritation and debility, 
dwe ‘need rot wonder that it is. so disposed : to 
pe and that that inflammation will run 
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ernations of Temperature Besides: the ji in- 
sto which it is unavoidably exposed, there} 
ers, and far more powerful, artificially and 
oe ily intfOdticed. Thave ‘adverted to. them 
n speaking of coryza. “Nothing could be 80. 
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system of stable management which once every- 
where prevailed, andgyhich is-still maintained in 
too many establishments. ‘The heat alone of the’ 
stable, without the sudden and. excessive changey 
would wear out the vital power of the membrane, 
by the constant stat of excitement it. produces. 
— Ammoniical Vapours.—But, worse than this, 
and more counected with our subject (fogthese al- 
ternations of heat and cold are far more injurious 
to the lungs than to .the membrane of the nose, 
and dispose sore to pneumonia than to glanders), 
there are the irritating pungent vapours. which a- 
bound in every heated and closed stable. -I have 
said that the lining membrane of the nostril, and 
and the conjunctival membrane, are painfully ir- 
ritated when we breathe but for a few minutes, the 
atmosphere of these ill-managed stables. The 
horse breathes there all night and the greater part 
of the day. The injurious effect of these gases is 
spent on the pituitary membrane chiefly, or alone 
with the exception ~ ¥ eye. By it the ammonia, 
so plentifully extricatéd, is arrested and absorbed. 
If the slightest portion of it reached even the la- 
rvnx,violent, and so long as the simu was ap- 
plied, incessant cough would be excited. All the 
mischief which is done is inflicted on the conjunc- 
tival and Schneiderian membranes, disposing the 
one to the specific inflammation of specific oph- 
thalmia, and the other to the inflammation of 
glanders, or supporting that inflammation when 
excite’. The lungs are comparatively little or 
not at all affected. 

Ofien-Respired Air and the Vapours of Putre- 
fying Substunces.—But there are other changes 
going on in the air of the closed stable, not so de- 
leterious as some have imagined, nor affecting the 
constitution in the way that they have described, 
but sufficiently productive of evil. The ofien-re- 
spired air, and the gases extricated in the putre- 
factive fermentation of the filth of the closed and 
neglected stable, are depressive perhaps rather 
than stiumulating—they are productive of low 
and typhoid diseases rather than of acute ones, 
and they produce their first, their grand, almost 
their only effect, on that mucous membrane, a- 
mong the sinnosities and convolutions of which 
they wind, and by which too they are arrested 
and absorbed ; or, if the constitution suffers, it is 
through the medium of this membrane, this fre- 
quent, prevailing, but little suspected, inlet of in- 
fection and disease. The membrane which we 
know does arrest the ammoniacal ‘gas, so that 
scarcely an atom of it reaches the larynx, arrests 
likewise these deleterious vapgurs ; but it suffers 
sadly in the discharge of this. all-important func- 
tion, and is disposed for low and typhoid inflam- 
mation, degenerating into, or perhaps constituting, 
glanders. Therefore it is that the foul-stable is 
the very hot-bed, not of pneumonia, but-of glan- 
ders ; for it is the membrane of the nose, far more 
than that of the lungs, which is mee its - 
tal influence. “ 

On ‘this. account is the.. paramount: icatioutiiies 
of free ven eudialion in.sbe in Aposatables , We.owe 7 
thing ber to Coleman. . While»the 
cavalry a tage = forty. years ago, were: 








ing Or 80 dispose ‘this membrane ‘to in- 


Mamuison and ia i Rit. tear the sudden bent 
change of temperature to .which this*sensitive | 
“membrane used to be split in that destractive 


‘it used 10% 
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now of compara ie 
ventilation, I 
to cavil muchyeven | Bs io 
to a somewhat extfava 
stand the good of it witt 
ndW under cose These 
ammoniacal gases of. the .stable, 
absorbed by. it, and have their en ff 
that this want of ventilation, is. ee e of 2 
bies in the dog and the rot in cs 0 we 
how prone ouit best physiologists and path 
have beerf to push their favo 
not altogether dissimilar, and’ having 
some of our domestic duedrapeds, 
Comparison of different * —_ 
cleanliness and ventilation are the grand 
the former far more influential, hut. deri iv 
greatest power to injure'from an alliance 
than those of gentlemen ; they se perfect oven 
and the same foul air was breathed | over. nd ow 
monia often enough, for there an a 
ruinous change of temperature ; bat glag 
The fecal impurities were cleared away. as 
ly as possible. 
still are, hot enough, in order. torput a sleekness 
upon the coat; and there was and is 
no glanders, for cleanliness was the order.of th 
The farmer stable was, and continues" 
accumulate from week to weeks until the. 
a perfect dunghill; there is no declivity t 
but the same carelessness prevailed eve: 
—below, around, and above; but the 
tight, and there was many a cranny in the.w 
the fumes were driven away as fast as th 
‘the 
gon-proprietor, and the proprietor, 
horse,—sometimes almost too low 
lation of filth to be observec 
ter’s eye for the eee to 


ful for dis resul 
i a tn sce ae 

upon the Schneiderian 
the productions of gland sa | 
a little. That wonder ¢ 
and that ‘even the immortal Je 
horse farthéFand more wild 
of glanders; the latter acting to a certain J 
latter. ‘No stables used to be el oser and, notte 
again. ‘There used to be, and is still, 
was an unfrequent or unknown guest. 

The stables of the horse-dealer used to 
*catarrh, and catarchal fever,and pne 
ill managed and filthy enough ; urine and ¢ an 
way the urine, no water to. wash away-the 
were broken, and the roof was any-thin 

But the stables of the post-master, and th LW 
mani to stand upright in, too¢ 
where the fumes of 
















continually arising,—-the 
very ‘hot-beds of d 
constant residetit. : 
Glanders pre 
stabling oe] 
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thinned by this equine pest (and I have heard 
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THE CAI RDENERL 
* [From fiir Gardener's « Assistant. j 


E Sanat i OF FRUIT TREES IN THE NUR- 
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Be. ee SERY. 
a we $e ee *-fContinaed from: page 279.] 
Bee. Roe APRICOTS. ” 


PR Red Masculine, Abricot Precoce, Abricot 
Musque, Early Masculine —This is an eld 

» * ia 3 the fruit of wpich i is small, of a roundish 
ay form, and gre@hish red'color; the pulp is tender; 


the | @ goodbearer, and the fruit esteemed for 
its ss and tart taste; ripens in July. 
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3 , FS irke.—Friiit middle sized, roundish, 
ae Hight. -compressed ; of a bright yellow color; 
yy der, juicy, with a particularly rich, delicate 


» fla sembling that of the Green Gage Plum ; 
ripen J uly. 4 

3. ‘Musch-Milsth —Fruit round; of a deep yel- 

reolor; remarkable for the transparency of its 

throygh which the stone is visible; the 
&: very fine and agreeable ; ripens in July. 

Early Orange, Royal George, Royal Or- 

The fruit of a medium size, of a deep 

w. color, spotted with red or dark purple next 

Seen, flesh deep orange, succulent and well 

- flavored; not-perfecily a freestone; ripens early in 

t. 


aS 


» © 1SeBreda; Abricot de Hollande, Amande Ave- 
~tine, Royal Persian.—Fruit medium size, of a 
round form, and deep yellow color; the pulp is 
Patios juicy ;M#he tree a great bearer, and the 


which ripens early in August, i is in great es- 


, teem. 
Mee. Brussels.—Highly esteemed for its produc- 
_ “tiveness: fruit medium size, inclining to an oval 
oo ‘tap iot a red color next the sun, covered with 
us dark spots; the flesh is of a greenish 
yellow color, of a brisk flavor, and not liable to 
become mealy ; ripens in August. 

1. Moorpark, Hanson’s, Temple’s Diasiiore’ s 
re The tree is of vigorous growth, and ex- 

rily productive; the fruit is very large, of 

t gold color, or orange, with dark spots next 

he sun; flesh orange color, melting and excellent; 

Figs early i in September. 

Purple, Alexandrian Apricot, Abricot An- 

goumois, Abricot Violet, Black Apricot.—A small, 

downy fruit, alittle oblong; of a pale 

red color, becoming deep red or purple next the 

sun; flesh pale red, but orange next the stone; a 
little acid, but.good ; ripens.in August. 

9. Turkey, Large Furkey.—A superior Apri- 
~£0t;, fruit of a medium size, deep yellow color, 
with red blotches next the sun; form globular; 
bang firm, juicy, rich and excellent; ripe by the 

of July. 
0..Peach Apricot, Abricet Peche, Abricot. de 
anes Imperial Ansons.—This is a first rate 
form ‘variable, generally flattened; skin 
ee downy; fawn color next the sun, tinged 
reddish spots or points ;_ pulp yellow, melt- 


abundant, high flavored and excellent; 
sty ie August. 


‘Ss “ee Maiehee Sates Roman, Blotched Eeav- 
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12. Royal, Abricot: Royale,—This fruit is, next 
in size tothe Moorpark, rathér-oval, compressed ; 
of,dull:yellow.color, slightly. red; flesh pale orange, 


firm, j juicy, sweet, and highly flavored, with slight 


acid; ripens early in August. 

. CHERRIES. 
The first 14 varieties are round fruit, the fast 1 16 
heart shaped. 
1. Early May, Smatl Early May.---This va- 
riety is well catculated to be trained in espalier 
form, bejng naturally dwarfish. ‘The fruit, which 
is of small : size, is ripe before any other ; its taste 
acid-but pleasant, and the skin of a red color. 
2. May Duke.---Fruit medium size, round, and 
a. red color; it ripens in the beginning of June, 
and the flesh is. soft. and an agreeable acid; the 
tree a good bearer, and the fruit excellent. 
3. Late Duice, June Duke.—A cherry of large 
size ; flesh very rich; it ripens in July and lasts 
long on the tree, improving in its flavor. The 
tree is of vigorous growth and an abundant bear- 
er. ‘ 
4. Ambree, Cerise Ambree.---A large cherry 
with around head, flattened at the opposite end; 
marbled with red and yellow in the shade, bright 
red next the sun; flesh white, somewhat trans- 
parent, very juicy, sweet, and excellent, ripe in 
June and July. 

5. Arch Duke, Griotte de Portugal, Portugal 
Duke.---A large globular red cherry; like the May 
Duke, at grows in clusters, but the tree grows 
more vigorous than that variety; an excellent 
cherry, and a great bearer ; ripe in July. 

6. Belle de Choisy, Cerise de la Palembree, 
Cerise Doucette.-—-A middle sized, roundish fruit, 
growing in pairs on a forked stalk ; skin transpar- 
ent, red, mottled with amber ; flesh amber colored, 
tender and sweet. 

7. Carnation, Lale Spanish, Wax Carnation. 
—This fruit, which derives it title from its color, 
is of a large size; the skin is a yellowish white, 
beautifully mottled with red; the flesh yellow, 
rather firm, and of a pleasant taste, but less sweet 
than many other varieties; the juice is sprightly, 
and ofa pale color. This cherry ripens in July, 
and is held in high esteem for preserves. 

8. Holman’s Duke.--The branches of this tree 
are more spreading than the May Duke; the fruit 
is larger, of equally fine flavor, and ripens about 
two or three weeks later. 

9. Prince’s Duke.—This cherry wasraised in 
the Flushing Nursery, from the seed of a Carnation 
cherry. The fruit is of a red color, shaped like 
that of its parent, and much compressed ; very 
rich,and luscious when at perfect maturity, which 
is in July, 

10. Kentish, Cerisier de Montmorency, Long 
Stem Montmorency.—Fruit, of a bright red co- 
lor ; ripens in July, and has an agreeable acid fla- 
vor; tree a great bearer, and fruit much esteemed 
when full ripe; the skin is thin of a dark red 
color. 

(11. Short Stem Montmorency, Montmorency a 
gros fruit, Gros Gobet, Gobet a Courte Queue, 
Cerise de Valaine, Cerisier Coulard.—This tree 
‘produces abundance of flowers, but ithe French 
complain that the fruit does not set’ well ; it is 
size |therefore found only in the gardens ‘of those 
who prefer the fine quality to the quantity of fruit, 





 Variagated Turkey, Abricot Macule. 
ie form; 


<r idee cob fruit 
very juicy; ripens early in August, 
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The cherry is large, flattened at both ends; the 
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skin.is ofa brilliant. red, and not very < d 
flesh is yellowish white, slightly acid, and} 
pleasant...- This fruit is.considered by SOMG.ag.c 
of.the bestcultivated ; it ripensia July. pe 

12. Morello, Milan, Gerise dt Nord, Englis iE 
Moretlo.+--T he fruit medium sized,. round ; 
ly black when at maturity; tree a great 
thefruit. will keep late, and is excellent for al . 
serving, and for brandy. 

13. Plumbstone Morello.---A tree of moder: 
size, of the Duke or Kentish species; ;a.y, 
large, dark, round cherry, nearly black ; ota 
acid flavor... The stone is very large, and resem= 
bles that of a plum; a native of Virginia, i 
duced by Wm. Prince, Esq., of the Linnean Bo 
tanic Garden, Flushing. 

14. Waterloo.—A large, round, dark red Tae 
inclining to black at maturity ; the flesh is, 
and of .an excellent flavor: raised by & daughter | 
of Mr. Knight, and so named from its perfectingity’ | ‘ 
fruit soon after the battle of Waterloo... The, ag | 4 
is of strong but irregular growth. 

15. Gascoign’s Bleeding Heart. —Fruit large, 
oblong, or heart shaped, of a dark ro color " 
flesh pretty firm, of a pleasant and cna e flavor; 3 , 
in June. 

16. Bigarreau, Graffion, Turkey Bigarred 
White Ox Heart.---Very large, obtuse, heart she 
ped, yellowish amber color, but fine red next,the 
sun ; flesh firm, white, sweet and well flavored; 
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i 
a beautiful and excellent fruit, not very produetixe; 
ripe in June and July. 
17. Black Eagle.-—A cherry of gobular, form, ee 
and middle size; dark purple, or néarly, black ; ; 
flesh very tender, rich, and of excellent flavor, and f 
ripens early. The tree grows. strong and vary a 
—. ‘ 
. Black Heart, Guignier a Fruit Noite h 
Fruit rather large, heart shaped ; dark purple,ap- ff | ‘ 
proaching to black. at maturity; flesh dark.red, J 5 
tender, of excellent flavor; ripe early in July; | a 
tree a good bearer. i 
19. Black Tartarian, Black Circassian, Fra, fF ® 
ser’s Black Tartarian Black Russian, Ronal®t §) . «4 
Large Black Heart, Fraser’s Black ce tf 
very large, heart shaped fruit, of a most.su ¢ “4 
quality ; color dark shining purpley, or, 7! qt 
flesh firm, dark red or purple, sweet, and of smiost thes 
excellent flavor. The tiee and fruit em he 
assemblage of good qualities; an, elegant, very, by ti 
growing tree, of great productiveness.;, very.s bare? 
and beautiful fruit, and excellent quality, ri i 2 6 





June and. July. ve ob tml 
20. White Tartarian, White. Trat ep oi 
Crimea,, Fraser's ..White.---A.beautilul chemy 
pale yellow, approaching to ap amber next 
sun; a much admired. fruit, of excellent { i 
good. bearer, ripening early in, July. Th 
grows vigorous and upright ;, and_is ms 
distinguished from another variety, bear nb 
same title. 
21..-Black_ Carone,. Couronne Coro 
is a large and improved variety of the-Blae 
zard, which it resembles. in form, colorang 
ral properties ; the fruit ripens_ in hiss a 
ields lentiful crops. 4 
: 22. omfeclelien, Black, ‘Late , 4 
-—Large, black, and heart shaped ;a most. 
lent cherry, and a great bearer; an ane 
ble for ripening late, when most varieties are gt 
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peculiat; and though not’high* flavored, itwis 
sipposed by some, that from its solid consistence; 
“jt may_be profitably cultivated} to be transported 
Hse istinde to market. Oe 
y°24. Elton ---The tree is very vigorous and pro- 
“uetive ; the fruit is pretty ‘large, lieart shaped} 
pale glossy yellow in the’Shade, but marbled with 
bright red next the sun; flesh firm, sweet and 
fich ; ripens early in July. 
95/Florence.--Large, heartshaped, depressed ; 








yellow amber color, marbled ‘with bright -red 
in the shade, bright red next the sun; tolerably 
firm, juicy, rich and sweet; ripe end of June. 
“©26°*Harrison’s Heart, Red Ox Heart.--—A large 
heart shaped cherry, yellowish or amber color, 
ha light réd next the sun ; flesh tender ‘and high 
favored ; ripens early in July. 
~© 97. Knighi’s Early Black.---Blossoms early ; 
“frait resembles the Waterloo; -of a rich dark hue; 
“its flesh is firm and juicy ; it is abundantly sweet, 
and ripens by the middle of June. 
“$28. Remington White Heart.---A moderate siz- 
“ed. therryg®of moderate flavor; chiefly valuable 
for its very late maturity ; said to have originated 
in Rhode Island. 
"99. White Heart.---This cherry ripens imme- 
“diately ‘after the May Duke; the fruit is of medium 
sizé, oblong and heart shaped, the skin is of a fine 
appearance, being a yellow white on the one side, 
“and tinged with pale red next the sun ; the flesh 
is rather firm, of pleasant flavor, accompanied by 
“alionied sweetness; but the tree bears very in- 
differently. 
$0. Downton.---A new variety, raised by Mr. 
'Knight. Fruit rather round, inclining to heart 
shape; of a pale yellow color, sprinkled with mi- 
hute red spots, and large patches of dull red or ma- 
‘roon; flesh pale amber color, tender and juicy, 
very sweet and high flavored; ripens early in 


July. 
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| *"SciENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPLANTING. 

_ ©The removing of growing plants from one part 
| “ofthe garden to another is done for various rea- 
| | #0ns, and the science of transplanting will conse- 

_ quently depend on the intention of the gardener 

““in'the operation. The principal facts to be reco]- 

“lected are, that every plant takes its food by the 

‘tips of the root fibres, and that the sap thence car- 

~ tied up into the leaves has much of its water and 


” i carried off by exposure to light, particu- 
y 
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_larly.to sunshine. It follows that if part or all of 
~" the tips of the root fibres be broken off or bruised, 
' “ite plant will be kept hungry or starved, just as an 
mal would be with its mouth much injured or 
tked up, while if a plant in such a state: is 
in the sunshine, the water and oxygen car- 
off ‘thereby, will very soon cause’it to flag, 
T, and die.— Rennie. 












®.: A Mode of Destroying Ants—A writer by the 
emameof Roughly,some of whose sketches of West 
ide agriculture are republished by-Loudon, says, 
Poisoning by arsenic is the most expedient mode 
ing rid of ants, as the living will feed onthe 















ning’ t ane} ack Heart and the” see 
arieties ; its flesh remarkably hardyand’vé=| %-> » ++. [From’t le 
‘THe best BUTTER: They had a cattle show, HE 3. < 


pound of coppersas, three ‘fourths of “a‘pound of 
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Sheeper AND M0 
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a8 they call it, out ‘here a few miles to Westbr 
two or three weeks ago; but they showed a 
many other things besides ‘cattle. » "Twas the ‘an- 
nual meeting of the*Comberland Agricultural So- 
ciety.’ I wanted to°go out and’see their rarities, 
but being it was the day 1 was getting” my paper 
ready to print [ could’nt get time. The com- 


about the great’ crops that were raised and: the 
great cattle and the thousand good things and 
fine things that they had there, and who got the 
premiums and soon. | havn’t got room in‘my 
paper to publish all these things, but there’s one 
of them that I feel bound to notice jest for rela- 
tion sake. 

“The committee on butter, cheese, &e. report, 
that the premium for the best butter exhibited be 
awarded to Mrs. Waity Downing of Minot,-$6.” 


other butter that’s brought to market. 





[From the Ohio Farmer.] 


have, much to their credit, turned their attention 
to painting and white washing the outside of their 
buildings, we insert the following in hopes some- 
thing may be drawn from it to their advantage. on 
the score of utility and economy. 

Incombustible Wash and Stucco White Wash. | drachms. 


slacked with hot water, in a small tub or piggin, 
and covered, to keep in the steam ; it then. should 


parts of wooden houses}to render them: incom- plaint. 
bustible, and coasting for brick, tile, stoneywork 


Wash for buildings, inside‘and out. Take 
lumps of well burnt stone‘lime; slack the 
as before; addwhe fourth:of a,pound of @whi 
burnt alum pulverized, one pourid of Joaf, 
. . ‘aq | et sugar, three pints of rice flour made i 
mittees have published great long lockerum stories re eae walt beile es de 
pound clean glue, dissol} 
as cabinet makers do, , 
within doors, but warm outside. It wi 
brilliant than plaster of pa “rel 
liancy for many years, say from fifty 
dred. _ Jt is superior, nothing’€qual. "Ph 
end of the President’s house in Washingte 
washed with it. ; AD Me 


in the,sam 





Now, when I read this I jump’d right up and| | Feather Beds.—The want -of ‘feathers 
slapt my hands together a half a dozen times, I gether artificial, arising: from- a disregard 
was so tickled to think Aunt Waity got it. She’s physical and moral’ well being» of ‘infa 
one of my aunts that I set a good deal by; she’s | children; ‘and he whovhas the good f vi 
a sister to aunt Keziah, and there was always a/to have been accustomed® to a feather bed,,qwill 
spat between ’em before they were married when-|never in health need or‘desire ‘one,’ nor: insick+ 
ever they churfied, about which did the butter up ness, except in cases’ of great: morbid irritation, 
the nicest. I used to think aunt Keziah was rath- | or excessive sensibility, or some disease in -whiéh 
er the slickest in making butter and doing all | the pressure of a firm or elortic substance: ight 
kinds of cooking, and J guess if she’d sent some | occasion pain.-—But ‘when a--rationak. rd to» 
butter to the cattle show the committee would | the preservation-of health~shall pervade the com> _ 
have gin her the biggest premium. Howsomever | munity,’ feathers will no more be used’withont 7 
all the women in our family are rather famous for necessity, or medical advicey##han ardent « ee: 
making good butter, and Downingville butter will | will be swallowed ‘without the same g 
fetch any time two-cents a pound more than any | advice. The physician has frequently 
to see persons who are heated, sweated;/and ef ~~ 
feebled by sleeping on feathers, as iffromea fit of 

sickness, enervated, dispirited, relaxed, and 
Waite Wasu.—As the citizens of our village | rable-—Med. Intel. 


aad 
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Permanent Ink for marking Linen.—Take 
lunar caustic (now called argentum nitratam) ¢ 
drachm; weak solution, or tincture.of ga 
The cloth mnst be first wetted With — 
—The basis for both is litfe, which must be first | the following liquid, viz. salitof tartar, one OWT ‘ 
water, one ounce and a half; and must be pe 


fectly dry before. any attempt. is made to1 r 





be passed in a fluid form, through a fine sieve, to | "PO it. ¢ ettbas ; 
obtain the flower of the lime. It must be put on i. ptapthgetys Se 
with a painter’s brush—two coats are best for} §ore Backs in Horses—White léad;moisten-® —~ 


outside work. ed with milk or sweet oil; has been re 


First. To make a fluid for the roof, and other| as the most efféctive application ‘in™ 








and rough cast, tu render them impervious to the | ——~ 
water, and give them a durable and handsome ap- 
pearance. The proportions in each recipe are 
five gallons. Slack your lime as before directed, 
say six quarts, into which put one quart of ‘clean 
rock salt for each gallon of water-to be entirely 
dissolved by boiling, and skimmed cleamyithen}™S""* 
add to“the fivesgallons one-pound of alum, ‘half a }4ssauiction 


D 








potash—the last to be gradually addedyfour quarts 
of 'finé Sarid ‘or hard wood ashes must alsov-beadd~}: 





80 that the whole nest, (by devourifig one 
ér,) are thus killed.” ~ f ecrpemminy ‘hg 7 






rrrsd HFS, 


-Fquadity a8 to give it the requisite:shade, Swill: 


* 





ed; any coloring ‘tnatter ‘may be’ «mixed inv-suctt}y 
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pairs. of these very’ superior Geese are 
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STR Nae OTE 
Tooan wc wal “Sg TARE SIN “SETS *N 'y » APPLES. . con 
Citvel: three to six weeks old.. 6-0 2 Monstrous Pippine tne, 
Cows, new ar weccecsecence yt 0 Cnr re. fot find Rucsb aa wg i rs 
; s . 4 sy) 
cb Sidaih a2: ‘Sa Rar sata. a S 
ie al a SL , 
ernie doe ceescesaace seegeeeperess dozen.| M49 | 6 20" Eatid Geter or. F 
Fish, Shad, ealted: aa tccaete Sask \harrel.! 5.75 46 00 b~ Red sweth Vahterere, # : 
Hrriggs, salted, NO.'¥;:".... ae Be ain 2sMiehael Hénty Pippin. ™ (alt 
Mackere}, No. b 2 Seber « |.5-00'| 7 00 1 Waneea PP aie office 
Cod, salted, qncccedsgechinvce ewt .| 2 50 |. 3.00 6-¥ork - ndheots med ¢ eel 
Lames, alive; .. A Gio etjbbis bit 4. ssae2ctPdach. | 1°28 | 2°00 2 Rel co g 5 F alk 
Slaughtered,...+++.«+++4+« quartr|, | 31 50 Soran PEAC ® ” geribe 
Lakp, sss. PPV cece cécccte oeecsecoces pound. Ss 9 ACHES. = — 
SOIR A. 55os py cedeeee ce dele's 3 bushel. 62 75 Dream ° Mt din 
Poutrry, Fowls, ......+.- osnsthes | dozen.| 1 50 | 2 25 ; Melcotenn' i , ie 
Duekg)» « enep coat rcetisdlhs. 2 '50 oGc SE Chae’ ne 
Poraross, frish,.. seaseconerd> -nematanely uidOee 3 Ohlomk open Peach tae Bal 
WERE, poo cocckeas & /! Meese ee » rae —_ 
DUMMIES IEG. BL cco ce ete one m 37 50 — heen 
Veat, 1: es adit bie’ .és+-\pound 34 4 * Karly Eine. iE D 
Hind do. js 64| CHERRIES. 
stvereebeesesel — 3_Oxheait rr mee from 
OR an samen \ pte 3 York Duke ts ie nie alia wood 
ADVERTISEMENTS 3 sKed-heert ete HE tor 0 
TO NURSERY MEN, 3 Bleeding do ew few } 
1630 Peach Stocks—One year old. 2. Morrello ine men 
45 do. do.—two years old. ; Orleans. , 
520 Fear do. two do. do. 2 May Duke, bade aay banit 
7140 Apple, ..do.. two ‘do. do. QUINCES. Mes 
+s For sale cheap. Enquiré at this Establishment: ; . Eortngal. 5 ath ares vatiol 
c 9. od -¥ iF : 
GRAPE VINES. fat ad the "wale will te eokttor #20, which mre te oe 
and the whole wi e Si or which ma * 
ERPREMONTS Madeira, one, two,.and three years | sent to ‘ lL. 1 HITCHOOUK. nay {3 
old, from 25 cents to 75 each. Amer. Farnt. ‘Estab. ~~ v 
Isabella, twoand three years old, at 25 to 50 cts each. ye ton t 
Catawba, one year old, 25 cts. each. MORUS MULTICAULIS. ; a 
White, Scuppernong, two years old, at 374 cents each. | (FYHE: subscriber has on hand a few hundred of thie. page 
Sultana, one year old, at 50 cts. each. celebrated Tree, unrivalled’ in the quality of ite®’ whon 
Woodson, two years old, at 375 cents each. leaves as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to 7098) ; k 
Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. receive orders.(accompanied by ‘the cash) ‘with ly ‘he be 
Are for-sale at this establishment, and will be well pack- | directions for the delivery of the trees onjer, after the: presse 
ed to go any distance. no. 25 of Noy. next. Price 50 otails each, $9 per dozen, or $40. © 
: er hun''red. & 
UST Le eee or nrmersatieon 5 pet The success and ease with which this tree is propagate 
Diet Ui aiain wer eendn ed, the extraordinary quickness ofits gro“ th, the. superna Ne 
P = onity, of #8 leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
PEA FOWLS. its uncommon Juxuriance and: beauty, altogether 'recom=™ & quai 
Q* pair 2 years old, and one pair 3 years old, for sale | ménd it to the favourable notice of vat farmer asa moat op warm 
at this establishment. . Price $3 a pair. no 4 veo Rana sei Amer: Baw Baal Pl Col. B 
AGENCY FOR 'TREES, &c. aug: — : i” #" ¢ 
4 bee subscriber respectfully offers bis services to, his TERMS OF THIS; PAPER. " State 
customers and the public generally, as agent for the | .,,luePrice five dollars per annum, payable in ‘nto weeks 
procurement of Fruit and other Trees. It may not be ge- | ¢7-Wheu this is done; 50 cents worth of any kind o oe 
cenit understood or daly considered, that few nurseries | on hand will be delivered or sent,to the order of ‘the. sy inch i 
contain all kinds of trees. in equal perfection. One, ‘for'|'scfiber with his receipt. f, i ow 
instance, is celebrated for its fine apple trees, another for | ‘2: The manner of payment whieh"is’ preferable” to afty™ v he: 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while | other for distant subscribers, is by cheek or draft on some! fy, 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all kinds | responsible, party here, or, else,by remittance, of a currel Te: 
of trees of the best quality. In this respect the subscrib- | bank rote ; ind to obviate all objection to mail transmits, et of nil 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar advantages. | sion, the aabidebad assumes the risk. 4 : 
His own nursery is not extensive or forward enough to} 3. Subscriptions are always charged By THE YEAR, , ; a 
afford many trees for sale yet, and his acquaintance, with | never for a’shorter term. Wien once sent to a substi ~e * 
neatly all the most eminent nurserymen in this country, | er the paper will not: be discontinued | (except at’ the dit pabipn 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective estab- | cretion of the publisher) without a special order, ont rféc 
lishments enables him to select from them all, probably a | ceipt of which, ‘a discontinuance will be entered, to 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of them can effect aT THE END of the’ current year of subscription. 
farnish. ‘Trees ordered from any particular nursery, or toy 4. Subscribers»may receive the work either-by mail 
be selected by me, will be charged at nursery prices and | weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly pentiatl b 
10 per centcommission added: Orders ought to be for- | else in a volume (ending in May annually), handsomely 
warded immediately, and all Sra to the subscriber's | pres#ed, half bound‘and Tottored (to match with the 
agency shall receive his best attentio: ricdn’ Farmer) ‘by such conveyance as they may di 
I. L HITCHCOCK, bat the $5, must in all these cases be paid mada. 
EWELL RAMS, @-ApverTisements relating to any- of t 
wo edit ot Hse of good size and quality, be oa per will, be inserted once at one,dollar Pet. 
iT at that rate for more than a square, and abjhalf th 
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